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after-care as they affect the unmarried mothers and
their infants. The question will possibly arise in the
mind of the reader as to what becomes of the children
when they reach school age and afterwards. Concise
information on this point is not very easy to obtain.
It appears that many are received by various well-
known organizations that care for " waifs and
strays >J; others enter industrial schools or similar
institutions; many finally emigrate. A certain number
are permanently adopted by their grand-parents.
The parents of the girl are often willing to take an
interest in the child at the age of five or six, even if
they have displayed the most uncompromising attitude
of shocked self-righteousness, and completely disowned
both child and mother when the child was born. In
rare instances the foster-parents become attached to
the child and adopt it permanently.

There are almost certainly other channels through
which these children find their 'place in life, but this
matter is somewhat beyond the scope of the subject
in hand, and has not been pursued by the writer.

In considering the whole problem of after-care work
it is worthy of note that the difficulties are often
enormously, and quite unnecessarily, increased by the
conditions prevailing at some of the Long-stay Rescue
and Preventive Homes. Here, as we have seen, the
girls are often secluded in a sheltered atmosphere
entirely remote from the happenings of the world
outside. ^ In some Homes they are not even allowed to
see a daily newspaper for years on end. They thus
become accustomed to the convent-like existence; when
they leave the Homes and find themselves placed
suddenly ^ in independent positions, and obliged to
order their own lives, they are naturally unprepared
to meet the difficulties and moral dangers of their
newly-acquired liberty. If, in these circumstances, a
girl behaves in a disappointing manner, it is surely as
much the fault of the short-sighted policy of which she
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